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PART Xi. ROSE WITCOP—Conid. 


37. THE HARBOR 


Where lies. the land to which the ship would 
go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away. 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


Rose Witcop’s story would not be told com- 
pletely were I to omit the part she played in 
association with me in developing Commun- 
ist propaganda in London. Some of her 
activity enabled it to reach the United States, 
especially during my imprisonments. Her 
later birth control activity, and her seemingly 
intimate connections with other persons, do 
not nullify the value of her work as a pioneer 
propagandist of Communism. I wish to relate 
this phase of her life and our comradeship 
in action under the title, The Harbor. 

I use the American spelling of the British 
“Harbour” deliberately. Where the American 
spelling differs from the British I prefer the 
American usually. I would write “center” 
rather than “centre”. The American spelling 
is understandable. The British is not phone- 
tic and does not make sense. Only when the 
American spelling doubles the consonant do 
t prefer the British form, Writing in Great 
Britain, it is difficult, at times, to express my 
preference. This sometimes results in the use 
of the two spellings in the same essay. 

My bias in this matter was known to Rose 
Witcop and caused much discussion between 
us. She made fun of my choice and regarded 
it as an eccentricity. 

I have another reason for heading this 
chapter The Harbor. 

Sometime in 1915, an American comrade 
who circulated my then paper, The Spur, 
with great enthusiasm, in New York mostly, 
sent me a copy of The Harbor, by Ernest 
Poole, then recently published by Macmillan. 
Later, a cheap English edition came my way, 
published by Nelson. This had a dust jacket, 
bearing the English spelling, with an inside 
title page, in American spelling. This afforded 
me a further opportunity for comparison. 
Rose Witcop and I discussed The Harbor and 
applied Poole’s concept to our own struggle. 
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Incidentally, the work set me thinking on the 
difference between the working class outlook 
and the Socialist approach to life. There 
ought not to be any difference but there is a 
decided difference. The woking class outlook 
expresses a class struggle quite definitely and 
sometimes in most emphatic language. At the 
same time, it is not an expression of Social- 
ism. It always falls short and it never secures 
to' the worker emancipation. It is a protest 
without illumination. 

Experience and juvenile argument had in- 
clined me to this opinion before I became a 
Boy Preacher. I lamented the believer's basic 
ignorance of politics and economics as out- 
lined in the law of Moses and the teaching 
of Jesus. Few workers called themselves 
Atheists. They described themselves as 
Christians from custom. Usually, they were 
devoid of piety but not without hypocrisy. In 
this respect they resembled the well-groomed 
parasites who exploited them. What struck 
me was their inability to make any use of 
their. gospel or to realise its essential mess- 
age. I never realised the full significance of 
this proletarian ignorance until I read and 
discussed Poole’s Harbor with Rose. 

Poole’s work caused me to think about 
Poole himself and the worth of his writing. 
At this period a number of American radi- 
cal writers had found or were finding recog- 
nition as “Socialist” novelists. Outstanding 
among these was Jack London, then nearing 
his death at a comparatively early age. Upton 
Sinclair enjoyed a great reputation for The 
Jungle, published in 1906. He followed this 
sensational exposure by other works indict- 
ing various phases of the social system. 

To the same school belonged Sinclair Lewis. 
He wrote his first novel in 1914 and at the 
time that Rose and I were introduced to 
Poole’s Harbor Lewis was keginning to be dis- 
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cussed by Socialists as an intellectual. His 
famous work, Main Street, was not published 
tili six years later. 

I never accepted any of these writers as 
genuine Socialists. They were intellectuals 
inspired by a tendency towards radical anal- 
ysis of society. Their conclusions savoured of 
Socialist thought: but they were not to be 
trusted. They lacked depth. 

This applied also to Frank Norris, who 
studied art in Paris, and attended the Univer- 
sity of Californa and Harvard College. Norris 
was a war correspondent. He exposed the 
financiers and stock exchange gamblers in his 
work, The Pit; which made him famous. He 
died at the early age of thirty-two. His 
brother, Charles Gilman Norris, exposed, in 
his novels, the education system, and its dis- 
astrous effect on sensitive youth. The latter’s 
wife, Kathleen, began her career as a re- 
porter on a Californian paper, but made the 
study of American womanhood the theme of 
her novels. 

All these people represented the radical 
school that charmed and intrigued the Social- 


ist agitators and propagandists with whom 
Rose and I associated in 1915. We would have 
paid little attention to them but for Poole’s 
Harbor. We found them all equally unsatis- 
factory. Brilliant and able, yes; but charac- 
terless and unreliable. They sought to enter- 
tain when they had the brilliance that could 
have emancipated. 

Ernest Poole was a Chicago writer and 
graduate of Princeton. He became a maga- 
zine war correspondent during the great war. 
At a later period he visited the Soviet Union 
and gathered material for two works. This is 
in advance of the time of which I am writing. 
At this time, his great outstanding work was 
The Harbor, although his most notable work 
is held to be His Family, written two years 
later. 

The Harbor reflected the author’s activities 
as an apparent Socialist and champion of 
labor. A writer who could become a capitalist 
war correspondent could never be a Socialist 
to my mind. The theme of The Harbor in- 
trigued me and expressed my own challenge 
to convention. 


38. A BOY’S CONCEPT 


What? A great man? I always see merely 
the play-actor of his own ideal. 
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Poole’s story has an autobiographical flav- 
our. The hero is himself, somewhat, thinly 
disguised as the teller of the story. The story 
depicts the career of a man of imagination 
and understanding. His boyhood is spent 
near the docks of New York Harbor. To him, 
the harbor is not a haven of rest, but a 
center of action. He sees it as a place of rest- 
less, untiring change, and vital journeying. 
Here is the constant coming and going of 
ships, the unceasing labor of those who man 
and dock the ships. The harbor is not a haven 
but a symbol of modern industrial life, with 
all its cruelty, crudity, and hectic joys. 

After a period of residence in Paris the 
alleged story-teller returns to a life of 
authorship, but falls under the influence of 
a born agitator, who seems to be a complete 
revolutionary. The narrator consequently 
participates in the tragedy of a dockers’ 
strike. 

The book is an indictment of the indus- 
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trial conditions prevailing under capitalist 
society. But the story-teller has visions of 
mighty social changes in the near future. 

Unwittingly the author reveals his own 
shortcomings as a thinker. His picture of the 
labor leader is accurate. The very accuracy 
indicts the labor movement as an organisa- 
tion of class challenge, the working class 
itself for its inability to feel and to think 
correctly, and the Socialists who applaud 
without critical analysis. Poole’s story, The 
Harbor was, and will remain always, a great 
proletarian story. It is true working-class 
literature and reveals accurate working-class 
understanding. But it is not Socialism. 

The teller’s revolutionary labor leader is an 
unsatisfactory dockers’ champion. He finds a 
patriotic outlet for his energy when war 
comes. So do all his comrades. He feels the 
urge of poverty and has a concept of some 
time to come when wars will cease. Mean- 
time, war finds him united with his masters 
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within a common geographical area opposed 
to other workers within another geographi- 
cal area. He permits his masters, and his 
masters’ interests, to discover the enemies — 
he has no power to do so, becayse he had no 
wealth status to dictate. Yet, even as a pa- 
triot, he has a class-feeling of economic in- 
justice. 

The picture is accurate. It is simple and 
direct writing. It is a work of wonderful 
understanding. But it is not Socialist writing. 
Just the stultified working-class approach 
which wars against its own emancipation 
while seeking such. 

What intrigued me about the book, and 
caused me to ask Rose Witcop to read and to 
discuss it, was the author’s concept of The 
Harbor. Its actual autobiographical under- 
current seemed obvious in the fact that the 
story opens with the narrator being taken, 
at the age of seven, to hear Henry Ward 
Beecher, a very old man, preach. Poole was 
born in 1880 and Ward Beecher died in 1887. 
The dating seems significant. 

Chapter One opens: 


“You chump,” I thought contemptuously. I 
was seven years old at the time, and the 
gentleman to whom I referred was Henry 
Ward Beecher. What it was that aroused my 
contempt for the man will be more fully 
understood if I tell first of the grudge that I 
bore him. 

I was sitting in my mother’s pew in the 
old church in Brooklyn. I was. altogether too 
small for the pew, it was much too wide for 
the bend at my knees; and my legs, which 
were very short and fat, stuck straight out 
before me. I was not allowed to move, I was 
most uncomfortable, and for this Sabbath 
torture I laid all the blame on the preacher. 
For my mother had once told me that I was 
brought to church so small in order that 
when I grew up I could say I had heard the 
great man preach before he died. Hence the 
deep grudge that I bore him. 


The boy muses and dreams on whilst 
Beecher is preaching. 


“T wouldn’t care myself,’ I decided. “If I 
were a man and another man met me on the 
street and said, ‘Look here. When I was a boy 
I heard Henry Ward Beecher before he died,’ 
I guess I would just say to him, ‘You mind 
your business and I’ll mind mine.’” This 
phrase I had heard from the corner grocer, 


and I liked the sound of it. I repeated it now 
with an added zest. 

Again I opened my eyes and again I found 
myself here in church. Still here. 1 heaved 
a weary sigh. 

“If you were dcad already,” I thought as I 
looked up at the preacher, “my mother 
wouldn’t bring me here.” I found this an ex- 
ceedingly cheering thought. I had once over- 
heard our cook Anny describe how her old 
father had dropped dead. I eyed the old 
minister hopefully. 

But what was this he was saying? Some- 
thing about “the harbor of life’. The harbor! 
In an instant I was listening hard, for this 
was something I knew about. 

“Safe into the harbor,” I heard him say. 
“Home to the harbor at lust to rest.” And 
then, while he passed on to something else, 
something I didn’t know about, I settled dis- 
gustedly back in the pew. 

“You chump,” I thought contemptuously. 
To hear him talk you would have thought the 
harbor was a vlace to feel quite safe in, a 
place to snuggle down in, a nice little place 
to come home to at night. “I guess he has 
never seen it much,’ I snorted. 

For I had. From our narrow brownstone 
house on the Heights, ever since I could re- 
member (and let me tell you that seems a 
long time when you are seven years old), I 
had looked down from our beck windows upon 
a harbor that to me was strange and terribie. 


The boy goes on to picture to himself the 
ceaseless life which is the harbor. And he 
concludes: 


And yet this old man in the pulpit called it 
a place where you went to rest! 

Twenty-five years have gone since then, 
and all that I can remember now of anythina 
Henry Ward Beecher said was this — that 
once, just once, I heard him speak of some- 
thing that I knew about, and that when he 
did he was wrong. 

And though all the years since then have 
been for me one long story of a harbor, rest- 
less, heaving, changing, always changing — 
it has never changed for me in this —it has 
never seemed a haven where ships come to 
dock, but always a place from which ships 
start out —into the storms and the fogs of 
the seas, over the “ocean” to “heathen 
lands”. For so I saw it when I was a child, 
the threshold of adventures. 


I liked Poole’s picture of the harbor as a 
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starting point of stirring events. How often 
had I stood viewing the world from the har- 
bor and gazed at the future. I was not yet 
twenty-nine. Rose was uzder twenty-five. 
The future was wonderful yet menacing. We 
were conscious of the ‘struggle each had en- 
dured and of the struggle which we were 
facing together. The struggle to come was 
hidden yet certain in its weird uncertainty. 
Poole’s concept was correct. Ward Beecher’s 


was deadly. It was the complacent stagna- 
tion of age, not the vital adventurous vision 
of youth. 

Rose and I read and re-read this work. We 
did not like-stories, but this work took pos- 
session of our imaginations. It cheered us 
tremendously. We looked tenderly over the 
years of our association. I noted my 
harborage before and sinze I had contacted 
her. 


39. LONDON HARBORS 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes. silent, flooding in, the main. 


I have regarded 133 Goswell Road as my 
first harbor. Some accounts of this address 
-and the activities that reached out from here 
are to be found on pages 282 to 285 of this 
work. 

Looking back I am not sure that this really 
was my first harbor. Perhaps 24 Corporation 
Buildings, Farringdon Road, merits that de- 
scription. Certainly that was the yard in 
which I was built. I might say that my grand- 
father launched me from here when he took 
me to the meetings of the Bookbinders’ 
Society where I heard odd discussions on 
Socialism, and the wage struggle, and some- 
times religion. They were irregular and 
foreign to the purposes of the meeting but 
they occurred off the record. They must have 
influenced my development. And then there 
were the so-called pro-Boer meetings that I 
attended with my grandfather, which intro- 
duced me to discussions on war. I would say 
that I made my trial trips on the sea of poli- 
tical and religious adventure from Corpora- 
tion Buildings, where I was born. 

In many ways my birthplace was different 
from Goswell Road. This seems to have been 
my first harbor and typical of propaganda 
expression until I became associated with 
Glasgow. When I discarded my association 
with the English capital for Scotland’s in- 
dustrial capital my mode of service changed 
although the character of my work was un- 
altered. I always missed London but I felt 
and feel that Glasgow is a more useful 
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centre. Rose Witcop participated a little in 
my Glasgow activity but finally dissociated 
herself from it. 

I have heard much discussion, legal and 
merely gossipy, in the course of my life 
about using a private residence as a business 
and professional address. Of course, an 
author could use his private address, but not 
a publisher. Many persons I know met with 
trouble because they offended against this 
ruling. In every case they were the direct 
tenants. I never suffered in this respect. The 
strange fact is that, as with my other resi- 
dences in London, except 103 Thorpebank 
Road, my publishing was done from a sub- 
let. Goswell Road was a sub-let as was Stan- 
lake Road and Richmond Gardens. Goswell 
Road was a sub-let, technically, to my step- 
father and not even to my mother direct, al- 
though she paid the rent and my stepfather 
vanished. The situation was most compli- 
cated since the marriage, as stated already, 
was bigamous. Publication was announced 
boldly in the name of the Bakunin Press 
and various announcements were made in 
my own name. I never met with any 
opposition from either landlord or tenant- 
in-chief. 

At the Anarchist May Day 1907 meeting in 
Hyde Park, Rose helped to distribute the 
anti-militarist and anti-war leaflet of 2 
London German Anarchist group. I have re- 
Produced the original leaflet. Here is the 
English translation of its text: 
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THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Free Union to Fight Militarism 
Saturday, 11 May, 1907 
evening 9 p.m. 

117 Charlotte St., W. 
Subject 
Militarism as a Blot on Culture 
Speakers 
B. Weingartz, A. Baumeister, Kl. Morleit 
(English) Guy Aldred, Harvey 
Admission Free 
Any Visitors Welcome 


I do not remember Weingartz or Baumeister 
very well. I lost track of Harvey, who was a 
great scholar and exuded culture. He wore a 
beard and was more French than English. He 
had been imprisoned in France. Harvey was a 
hard worker for the cause and was quite a 
character in Hyde Park, although he rarely 
spoke from the platform. I often visited him 
in the room he rented at Warren Street and 
had keen discussion on philosophy and the 
history of the revolutionary movement. 

Morleit wrote over the name of Pierre 
Ramus, thus taking the name of the famous 
martyred heretical priest. His real name was 
Rudolf Grossman. He had been involved in a 
sedition trial in U.S.A. and had jumped his 
bail. For this he was hated by another Anar- 
chist named Queen. Rose and I associated 
with Morleit and his family quite a lot. We 
spent hours with him discussing all through 
the night in various cafes round about the 
Tottenham Court Road, as well as at his 


home. Finally, Morleit went back to Austria, 
where for some years he edited a Communist 
Anarchist ‘paper. He died at sea under most 
terrible circumstances when escaping from 
Hitlerism. 

Whilst Rose was living with me at Thorpe- 
bank Road, Captain Fuller brought Aleister 
Crowley to see me. I published Fuller’s some- 
what. amazing book, The Star in the West. 
This was a study and a eulogy of the writings 
of Aleister Crowley. Fuller knew me from the 
Agnostic Journal days, when he was a mere 
lieutenant. Subsequently, Fuller became a 
general and- an authority on military 
strategy. He was much honoured in militarist 
circles although he remained an enemy of 
conscription. I recall him as a dapper young 
officer who lived in Battersea Bridge Man- 
sions. The martinet that he became after- 
wards I did not know. Since I associated with 
Aleister Crowley for a short time I shall 
describe him:and his strange genius later. He 
was a man of wasted genius and very much a 
fool who maltreated his undoubted gifts. 

‘I believe that it may be deemed vain to look 
back on one’s work when time has shown it 
to be consistent and right. It is not vain, be- 
cause ‘egotism: is not vanity, but rather its 
opposite. Vanity implies looking to others for 
approval.. Egotism means __ self-approval, 
strong enough to stand against the world’s 
condemnation. Such rejoicing may be foolish 
but at times it lends a glow of satisfaction to 
the struggle. The harbors that one leaves 
behind in the voyage of life merit recollec- 
tion occasionally. 


40. “PAMPHLETS FOR THE PROLETARIANS” 


It is not the strength, but the duration of 
great sentiments. that makes great men. 


I remember being moved greatly by an 
incident that occurred one day in July 1920 
on the links in Aberdeen. I was impelled to 
recall my 1908 pioneering from Thorpebank 
Road. 

I was to address an afternoon meeting 
there on Russia and an elderly stranger came 
up and introduced himself. He showed me 
copies of old pamphlets I had published — 
until I sighed to think I was not re-issuing 
them then —and told me of his pamphlet 
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propaganda in the hills, where he lived. He 
could not speak for the cause but he could 
circulate literature. He showed me Teresa 
Billington Greig’s Glasgow pamphlet-lecture 
on the population question and explained 
that he was her father-in-law. Next he pulled 
out of his pocket a pamphlet issued in 1907: 
Labour Leader Series, No. 2, on Victor 
Grayson. With a great deal of interest I was 
turning over the pages, when I came across 
the following advertisement: 
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HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT: 

1. That the emancipation of the Working 
Class was the work of the working class class- 
consciously educated and militantly antagon- 
istic to the capitalist class on the economic 
plane? 

2. That the Social Revolution will be 
brought about by the social general lock-out 
of the capitalist class? : 

3. That Kings, Emperors, States, Religions, 
Armies, Navies, Police, and other phases of 
capitalist exploitation are the historical, 
metaphysical and social expression of the 
economic domination of the working class by 
the parasite class? 

4. That the overthrow of capitalism alone 
is worth while working for by the workers, 
who can only accomplish this result by econ- 
omic Sinn Feinism? 

5. That God does not exist, never did exist, 
never can exist, never will exist, and if he did 
exist would deserve to be abolished in the 
interests of human freedom and social 
liberty? 

6. That democratic government is only 
autocratic mob-rule? 

IF NOT, READ 
PAMPHLETS FOR THE PROLETARIANS 
(By GUY A. ALDRED) 
Minister of the Gospel of Revolt 
Published by THE BAKUNIN PRESS, 103 Thorpe- 
bank Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London 


Twelve years had passed since this adver- 
tisement was published. The Bakunin Press 
had been forced to change its headquarters 
twice and was established at 17 Richmond 
Gardens, Shepherds Bush. The program out- 
lined in this announcement remained un- 
changed. It was a program on which time 
could not improve. I had been chidden and 
abused for first putting it forward. One day 
each item of this program will command 
universal esteem. Rose Witcop will command 
a place in the recognition that will be forth- 
coming. 

Pamphlets For The Proletarians was issued 
first, as pointed out on pages 349 to 352 of 
this work, from 133 Goswell Road, Clerken- 
well. The most important announcement was 
made in the third pamphlet in this series, 
This advertisement read: 


SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT PAMPHLET OUT 
ANARCHISM, SOCIALISM AND THE SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 

This pamphlet is a reply, on th> one hand, 


to those critics of his propaganda who main- 
tain the necessity of political action and the 
capturing of the parliamentary machine as a 
prelude to the Social Revolution, and on the 
other hand, to the absurdities of those who 
contend for the necessity of syndicalist action 
and maintain that sabotage or machinery 
wrecking, etc., is, in itself, a revolutionary 
activity. Maintaining the necessity for striv- 
ing for nothing short of fully developed 
Communism or Socialism on other than the 
industrial plane, the author traces the re- 
actionary tendencies of pure and simple 
direct action and negates the idea of Syndi- 
calist or Trade Union palliative “anarchists” 
being more revolutionary than the ordinary 
political office-seeking “socialist” Great space 
is given to the consideration of the Social 
General Stay-in-Strike and its possibility 
and resultants. 


84 PAGES. PRICE SIXPENCE, ORDER NOW. 


It must be remembered that this advertise- 
ment was published in February 1907. Ob- 
viously, much of its text anticipates Lenin’s 
State and Revolution, especially on the 
question of the respective attitudes of Anar- 
chists and Social Democrats towards the 
State. 

The Bakunin Press was transferred to 103 
Thorpebank Road, Shepherds Bush. From 
this address, in 1908, I issued the second 
edition of Pamphlets for the Proletarians, No. 
1, entitled The Logic and Economics of the 
Class Struggle. Appended to this pamphlet 
was a bold announcement of several publica- 
tions of the Bakunin Press, from which the 
following is excerpted: 


WAS MARX AN ANARCHIST? 
A QUESTION FOR SOCIALISTS TO ANSWER 


Bourgeois society has proven itself so able 
to turn all agitations and philosophies to 
account in justification of its prostitution of 
principle, that revisionism_and reaction under 
the magic of its pretentious hypocrisy have 
often assumed the role of revolutionary pro- 
biganda. Of such pretentions, anarchism in 
its phase of pure and simple anti-statism 
must rank equally with Socialism in its phase 
of state collectivism. The former is a bour- 
geois counterfeit equally with the latter, 
viewed from the standpoint of the prole- 
tarian. Amidst the confusion, which the 
existence of such counterfeit coinage in- 
volves, it is well for the worker to know 
where he stands. This can only come from 


mastering the attitude of the father of 
Scientific Socialism, Karl Marx, and the 
relation of his caustic criticism of capi- 
talistic production to the teachings of 
Proudhon, Warren and Bakunin. In order to 
accomplish this, and to separate the teachings 
of Marxism from the bourgeois Social 
Democratic vapourings of Lassallianism, the 
Bakunin Press is publishing the following: 


PAMPHLETS FOR THE PROLETARIANS 
By Guy A. Aldred 
Containing clear expositions of the light 
Marxism throws upon the political, civil and 
intellectual institutions of capitalism. Secure 
them now, and persuade your friends to 
secure them also. 


Here followed a list of pamphlets dealing 
with Anarchism, Representation and the 
State, Socialism and Culture, Industrial 
Unionism, etc. 

Once more there is an anticipation of 
Lenin’s theme advanced in his State and 
Revolution. 

Poverty, and a certain amount of persecu- 
tion, compelled Rose and myself to leave 
Thorpebank Road. The Bakunin Press was 
established next at 35 Stanlake Road, Shep- 
herds Bush. From this address was issued, 
in 1909, just before my first arrest for sedi- 
tion, Militarism and Revolution. This penny 
pamphlet consisted of three chapters from a 
larger work on Organisation (which was 
written but never published) with a manifesto 
of the Communist Propaganda Group affixed. 
This pamphlet was reissued, unrevised, as 
Revolt Library, No. 4, in 1912. 

The call for “a New Communist Interna- 
tional” was made in the Bakunin Press 
announcement published in Pamphlets for 
the Proletarians, No. 6, entitled Bourgeois 
Sectarianism. The advertisement is repro- 
duced photographically on another page. For 
obvious reasons of clear reading I reprint the 
text also: 


THE BAKUNIN PRESS, 35 Stanlake Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, LONDON, W 
invites your attention to the new work now 
passing through the Press from the pen of 
GUY A. ALDRED 
entitled 
ORGANISATION 


This work is divided into ten chapters. The 
first, entitled “A Fragment of Socialist 
History”, being a summary of the life and 
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teachings of Karl Marx and the History of 
the International. In the second chapter, the 
reader is introduced to an account of “The 
Political Debacle” succeeding the fall of the 
International, expressing itself in the inter- 
national supplanting of Marxian Communism 
by Lassallean Social Democracy. The third 
chapter deals with the development of 
Capitalism Imperially, and the consequent 
industrial development of the native races 
towards the stage of International Working- 
Class Solidarity, the specific examples taken 
being India and Africa whilst Oceana and 
China come in for less detailed treatment. 
The fourth chapter introduces us to the 
history of the Working-Class Industrial 
Organisation and exposes the fallacious 
theory of the political economy which has 
hitherto proven its basis, concluding with an 
account of the formation of the I.U.D.A. In 
the fifth chapter we are introduced to the 
reflex political struggle, whilst the sixth con- 
siders the refiex educational struggle; the 
seventh, the evolution and portents of 
bourgeois culture; and the eighth, Sexual 
Relationships and their development in 
relation to the class-war. Chapter nine dis- 
cusses and formulates proposals for a New 
Communist International; whilst chapter 
ten deals with the program of the I.U.D.A., 
which the Author puts forward as being the 
most consistent proletarian embodiment of 
the requirements of proletarian organisation. 
Simultaneously with the publication of this 
work will be the separate publication of 
many of its chapters in pamphlet form for 
propaganda purposes... 

All orders and enquiries should ke addressed 
to the 


BAKUNIN PRESS, 35 Stanlake Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, LONDON, 


who also publish’ Pamphlets for the Prole- 
tarians, containing clear expositions of the 
light Marxism throws upon the political, civil, 
and intellectual institution of Capitalism. 


This advertisement was not issued in 1914, 
when the Great War demonstrated the 
debacle of the parliamentary Second Inter- 
national. It was not issued in 1917, after the 
Soviet Revolution in Russia. It was not issued 
in 1921, after the Leeds Unity Conference of 
January 28, when various persons who had 
never called themselves Communists before 
began to describe themselves as Communists, 
because of the triumph of the Bolsheviks in 
Russia. The announcer ent was made in 1909, 
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- when none of the founders of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain dared to call them- 
selves Communists. The Leeds Conference 
brought the Communist Party of Great 
Britain into existence and claimed to be the 
only revolutionary body in Britain. Most of 
them, were of poor character. Some faded out 
when they failed to secure status and the 
rewards of office. Others found jobs. They 
retired from the movement and discovered 
economic security they had not known before. 
One became a successful parliamentarian, in 
his own interest, but remained dumb as a 
Socialist or Communist propagandist. He re- 
peated parrot phrases from time to time and 


demonstrated his utter worthlessness as a 


Communist thinker. In effect, he was but.a 
parrot. 

It ismy claim that I have remained loyal 
to the Communist ideals I defined and pro- 
claimed in 1909. My vision was clear. My 
critics were without vision. 

This program was a matter of continued 
discussion between Rose Witcop and myself. 
We considered it item by item and developed 
a clear concept of Communism as the evangel 
of working-class emancipation. 

Our discussion was interrupted by my stand 
for Indian Freedom and my imprisonment 
for alleged sedition. 


41. COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA GROUP 


Liberty is the only thing you cannot have 
unless you are willing to give it to others. 
— WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The August 1907 announcement in Freedom 
of the Communist Propaganda Group is re- 
produced on page 283 of this autobiography. 
Rose Witcop identified herself with this 
group in July 1907. Its aim was to discharge 
two functions: 

(1) Completely educational, in a democratic 
Sense of citizen usefulness. Ignoring all 
opinions, political and religious. Aiming to 
bring young people together (whilst not in- 
sisting even on youth) irrespective of sex, 
merely to learn and to develop a desire to 
learn and to know life. The atmosphere of 
this experiment tends to defeat description, 
for it was not weak, and it was not afraid of 
dogma. Yet it was non-sectarian. It took the 
mind of the student through streets broad 
and narrow, of philosophy, historical re- 
search, and economic enquiry. And it made a 
romance of poverty. It was magnificently 
pone yet with a strong vein of Puritan- 
sm. 

(2) Agitational: logical, clear-cut, dogma- 
tic, and seemingly very sectarian in its exact- 
ness. Not without fellowship and honest 
desire to give full attention to freethought 
and free speech on all matters. Its free- 
thought was not restricted to Atheism or 
to religion. It maintained the principle of 
living continuous democracy. 

The two functions of the Communist 
Propagenda Group were distinct and brought 


together different comrades. Those who met 
in the Goswell Road cellar for the one pur- 
pose did not meet always for the other. They 
were distinct groupings. 

According to Fenner Brockway, in his 
Inside the Left, at this time, late .1907 and 
early 1908, he had rejoined the I.L.P. He was 
a member of the Finsbury Branch who had 
taken a bookshop in Goswell Road. He des- 
cribes the intellectuals who belonged to this 
group, G.D.H. Cole, who afterwards became 
a don and a professor; Henry Slesser, who 
afterwards became a Judge and Lord Slesser; 
Clifford Sharp, who afterwards became editor 
of the New Statesman. Other members were 
attached to the City Temple and R. J. Camp- 
bell, who at that time was making a great 
noise with his new theology. Campbell could 
not last the distance. He later repented his 
heresy and became not even a nonconformist 
divine again, but a cleric of the Church of 
England and a Canon. The big gun of heresy 
was miraculously reduced to the minor canon 
of orthodoxy under the pressure of worldly 
Status and security. Fenner Brockway, at this 
time, was giving himself airs and graces as 
editor of the Christian Commonwealth, 
Campbell’s paper. Actually, he knew 2s much 
about Christian history, religion, and theol- 
ogy as he later knew about Sccialism. His 
career has been one of pure political oppor- 
tunism and occasional sensationalism. He 
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had no real grounding in knowledge and no 
fundamental integrity. 

He boasts of the Finsbury branch of the 
IL.P. in 1907 that its members included 
“Harry Adams of the Building Trades Work- 
ers, and Colman and King, of the Composi- 
tors, who have since become Mayors of Isling- 
ton and Finsbury respectively.” 

Brockway confesses that, at this time, he 
was a worshipper of Bernard Shaw. I did not 
understand then, and have never understood 
since, how a Socialist could worship Bernard 
Shaw. Much has been written about the 
genius of Shaw. As to this I am doubtful. 
Certainly, as a thinker, he was merely an 
entertainer, and had no fundamental power 
of thought or worth of philosuphy. 

I never came into contact with the some- 
what careerist, and therefore, non-genuine 
“Socialist” centre Brockway attended in Gcs- 
well Road. My purpose was serious. I wanted 
to evolve thinkers and citizens. I believed 
that Socialism was the’ real gospel of eman- 
cipation. I held that my commonwealth was 
not of this world of careerism and corruption. 
Being an Atheist, I believed with Jesus that 
I could not serve two masters, I could not 
serve Truth and Mammon. 

Rose Witcop sailed in from the East End of 
London and played a great part in organising 
the purely educational phase of the Group’s 
activity. At this time I was not quite twenty- 
one years of age and Rose was about seven- 
teen. 

Here is the itemised order of study, which 
was open to all, as stated, irrespective of sex 
or vision: 


Communist Propaganda Group 
Educational Course 
HOW TO SPEAK AND STUDY 
Conducted by Guy A. Aldred 


Oratory and Public Speaking: Difference. 
Importance of platform. Speaker and audi- 
ence. Sympathy and antagonism. 

Advice. Bad speaking. Cause. Inspiration. 
Self-confidence. Arrogance and speaking too 
often to be avoided. Preparation. Extempore. 
Reading and fluency. Question of grammar 
important to clarify. 

Grammar. Vocabulary. Pronunciation. Col- 
loquialisms. Place of big and simple words. 

Heckling. Humour and monotony. Gestures 
(must be natural). Simplicity based on sin- 
cerity. Personal Pronoun: Question of use 
and value. 

Rhetorical questions. 


Opening. Simple and quiet Peroration, 
pointed rather than flowery. But good if able 
summary. 

Short Speech. Educational Importance to 
speaker and audience. 

Voice. Platiorm demeanor and speaking. 
Open air and indoors. 

Physical Fitness. 

Personal Enthusiasm. 

Note Gladstone’s advice (which he never 
followed). Plain language. Short sentence. 
Distinct articulation. Digest subject. Think 
with audience. 

John Bright’s advice. Good reading means 
good language. 


According to Margaret Sanger, although 
Rose attended these meetings faithfully and 
induced many comrades to support them, she 
never gained much from them herself as a 
speaker. Whether this is true or not I must 
leave others to say. I would agree that Rose 
wrote better than she spoke, except when she 
participated in impromptu discussion. 

Rose’s activity as secretary of the agita- 
tional work of the C.P.G., which was its 
essential propaganda function, will be dealt 
with in the next chapter. This was poverty- 
stricken, unappreciated pioneer Communist 
agitation— a most important work and 
worthy of a place in Socialist history. 

I felt the need to make workers citizens of 
their class in the region in which they were 
born or functioned. Hence the completely 
non-sectarian and all-embracing nature of 
this phase of the group’s activity. The work 
and the group were ignored and despised by 
all the careerists and the learned intellectuals 
who were operating at that time, either as 
established pillars of a movement of doubtful 
value, or as small shots seeking a place in the 
sun for themselves under capitalism. Tawdry 
products of class society. 

The C.P.G.’s purely educational activity 
disdained industrial classes and economic 
classes. Its idea was to bring workers to- 
gether, irrespective of all theological and 
political beliefs, and develop the desire for 
self-study, reading from personal inclination, 
and thinking for one’s self. It aimed at 
making lucid speakers as well as teaching 
grammar. All this, not with the purpose of 
turning comrades into careerists, but with a 
guite anti-parliamentary aim of widening 
the area of study and spreading knowledge. 
The Communist Propaganda Group desired to 
free workers of their shyness in speech. It 
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wanted to emancipate them from their 
awkwardness which tended to hide itself be- 
hind a parade of abusive language. The Group 
realised that this front of aggressive vul- 


garity was only a sort of protective armour. 
Part of my work as a lecturer was defined in 

the “How to Speak” leafiet that Rose circu- 

culated all over the East End of London. 


42. COMMUNIST AGITATION 


. The Communists do not form a separate 
party opposed to other working-class parties. 
— The Communist Manifesto 


The agitation of the Communist Propa- 
ganda Group, mostly in Clerkenwell, Stepney, 
and Hyde Park, was pioneer work of great 
historic importance. At first its principles 
and objects were printed on a small leaflet 
and circulated chiefly in East London. 

In 1909, I published Militarism and Revolu- 
tion, as No. 8 of Pamphlets for the Proletariat, 
from the Bakunin Press, at 35 Stanlake Road, 
Shepherds Bush. Apart from the date on the 
cover, the address dates this pamphlet. 

A second edition of Militarism and Revolu- 
tion was published from 17 Richmond Gar- 
dens, Shepherds Bush. This time as No. 4 of 
The Revolt Library. It was unrevised 

For some reason which I do not understand, 
this pamphlet has never been republished. 
There is nothing in it that I wish to with- 
draw or change. Its text does not seem to have 
been repeated in my later writings. It seems 
to have been overlooked. Of course, I have 
stated often my attitude towards militarism. 

Both the first and second editions of Mili- 
tarism and Revolution reprinted the 1907 
statement of C.P.G. principles. 

I copy the statement from the 1909 edition: 


THE COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA GROUP 
(Founded 1907) 
Secretary: ROSE WITCOP 
Lecturer-Organiser: GUY A. ALDRED 


PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS 

The group is formed to maintain, defend, 
and propagate the principles of Anarchist 
Communism, as based mainly upon the 
teachings of Marx, Engels, and Bakunin, 

Anarchist Communism, as thus defined, 
holds that: 

1.—The history of human society, since the 
passing of primitive Communism, has been a 
history of class-struggles. 

2.—The mission of overthrowing Capitalism, 
and of emancipating human society from all 


class oppression for all time, is the work of 
the working-class alone. 

3—Communism, or working-class Social- 
ism, is distinct from Free Trade, Tariff Re- 
form, Citizen Army, Palliative Bourgeois 
Socialism, which has for its aim drawing- 
room reform perpetuation of class-society. 

4.—The State is a necessary adjunct of 
class-society, co-existing with it, and having 
for its mission police regulations in defence 
of property, and the perpetuation of poverty. 

5.—With the disappearance of class-society, 
the State will be relegated to the archaeo- 
logical museum, together with the battle-axe 
and spinning-jenny. 
. 6.—The family, with its authoritarian basis, 
is the reflex of class-economic conditions, 
whose passing will herald the passage of sex- 
oppression. 

7.—As every individual epoch has its own 
Sex-relationships, the passage of capitalistic 
barrack-room tenement-dwelling lust will 
give place to a happy social system involving 
ae necessitating the truest purity of free 

8.—The Lassallean and Proudhonistic idea 
of a credit-note involve the wage-system over 
again. 

9.—The Proudhonistic idea of the right of 
employer and employed is the inequality of 
the present stated in the terms of a com- 
petitive futurity. 

10.—The Lassallean idea of State organisa- 
tion, with its accompaniment of rivalry 
between States, involve a continuation of 
tage monopoly, and a belief in the 

of a sweatin r 
the backs a heir bureaucracy to live on 
-—Capitalism, in every department of its 

being, is a system of railiearine as 
‘ 12.—Consequently as militarism cannot be 
estroyed without destroying capitalism, and 
cannot exist without involving the co- 
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THE FERRER ADULT SCHOOL. 


133, Whitfield Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 


The time has come for a definite, concerted Movement, in which open-minded, free- 
thinking people can heartily unite for the spread ot Modern Scientific Knowledge as applied to the 
problems of personal and social life. The greatest enemy of human life is /gsovance; its greatest 
friend is Knowledge. Ignorance is the mother of tyranny, corruptior, moral decay, and slavery. 
‘Knowledge is the only key to self-command, freedom, justice, and solidarity. 


Because he realised this fact, FRANCIS FERRER established his Modern School. As a 
consequence of the principles it successfully sought to establish, FERRER was shot at the instance 
of the Bloodthirsty Capitalist, Clerical Class in Spain. His name has become synonymous with 
the, idea of A Free School, the negation of the priestly principles of authoritarianism, and 
the complete emancipation of the mind of man from the menace of Christian superstition. 


Founded to honour and to perpetuate the name of Ferrer, the Ferrer Adult 
School stands, therefore, for the principles of free discussion. It is non-sectarian, in a 
sense that the Christian Adult School 1s not non-sectarian. Whitefield’s Adult School claims to be 
non-sectarian—to Chvistians only! It excludes Atheists, and shelters itself behind the hysterical 
pretences of hypucritical zeal for Christ. The Ferrer Aduit School is frankly Free- 

thought in its basis. It's Class-leader is an Atheist. He believes neither in the divinity of Christ 
nor yet in the existence of God. Yet the Ferrer Adult Schoci is non-sectarian—to 
Christians as wellas Atheists. If the Rev. Silvester Horne believes he can help us to find Ged, 
he is heartily invited to open the proceedings at the Adult School one Sund2zy morning with a 
lecturette. If Messrs. P. W. Wilson, Cosburn, Chisholm, or any other of the hypocritical bigots 
of Whitefield’s Adult School desire to give us evidences for the faith that is in them, the Ferrer 
Aduit School will guarantee them a fair and courteous hearing. The Ferrer Adult 
Schoo! is the only school in London aiming at such absolute fatrzess of discussion. It desives 
to build up character by the spread of knowledge. It seeks to make unten and women think, to 
free theiy minds, and to help them to understand the principles and laws wsderlytng all social 
and individual existence. Its programme is 


BRIGHT, BRIEF, and BROTHERLY! 


If you are a Christian, come! Ii you are a Freethinker, come ? . 
If you are a Mohammedam, Buddhisf, Confucian, or Thesologist, come 
just the same! Allare welcome! All can give their opinion, state their convictions, and ask 
questions as to opinions they do not understand. 


‘Opening Sunday, Nov. 13th, 1940. 


For Syllabus of Lectures, see separate bills. 


Class-leader - GUY A. ALDRED. Sec. - KARL LAMR. 


FERRER ADULT SCHOOL LEAFLET. Exact photographic reproduction 


Start at 9 a.m. 
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The Bakunin Press, — DAS FUNFTE GEBOT. — 


Yreie Vercinigung zur Bekampfung des Militarismus. 
35, STANLAKE ROAD, a 
pUeeHERES Bien: LONDON, W. 


Invites your attention to the new work now passing through the Press from the pen of 


GUY A. ALDRED GROSSE @FFENTLICHE 


Brie VERSAMMLUNG. 


ON BEWD, 14, MAI 1907 
This work is divided into ten chapters. The first, entitled “A Fragment of Socialist History,” 8 N A y = = 


being a summary of the life and teachings of Karl Marx and the History of the International. In 2 
the second chapter, the reader is introduced to an account of * The Political Debacle” succeeding abends 9 Uhr. 

the fall of the International, expressing itself in the international supplanting of Marxian Com- 

munism by Lassallean Social Democracy. ‘The third chapter deals with the development of 

Capitalism Imperially, and the consequent industrial development of the native races towards the 1m 

stage of en ieee Working-Class Solidarity, the specific examples taken being India and , 
Africa, whilst Oceana and China come in for less detailed treatment. ‘The fourth chapter introduces yy 

us to the history of Working-Class Industrial Organization and exposes the fallacious theory of the t O 7 Ch a rl O t t S S treet W-. 
political economy which has hitherto proven its basis, concluding with an account of the formation ) 7 Aad 
of the I.U,D,A. In the fifth chapter we are introduced to the reflex political struggle, whilat the 

sixth considers the reflex educational struggle ; the seventh, the evolution and portents of THEMA: 

bourgeois culture ; and the eighth, Sexual Relationships and their development in relation to the . 

class-war, Chapter nine lt and formulates proposals fora New Communist International ; 

whilst chapter ten deals with the programme of the 1,U.D.A., which the Author puts forward as “ye s 3 7 
being the as consistent proletarian embodiment of che requirements of proletarian organization. Der Militariamus eine Kulturschmach, 
Simultaneously with the publication of this work wil! be the sepzrate publication of many of its 

chapters in pamphlet form for propaganda purpuses, As the first edition will be limited, it will be Referenten: 

published by advanced subscription in paper covers, one shilling, and cloth bound, for two ex : 

shillings and sixpence. Should any copies remain over—an event which the publishere do 

not anticipate—the net price of remaining copies will be paper covers, 15. 6d.; and cloth 


bound, 48, Postage will be extra. All orders and enquiries should be addresved to B. WEINGARTZ, A. Bau MEISTER, Ku, Morueir. 
THE BAKUNIN PRESS, 386, Stanlako Road, Shophord’s Buch, LONDON, v2. ReAeeie u 
; ¥ ene ear anhalt . englisc UY A.LDRED ARVEY, 
Wie! Pamphlets i, Proletarians, saaiiaeaegreatimlitalahs Meni rmsaeen (ONG ) ) 
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Above: “ORGANISATION” ADVERTISEMENT 


Exact photographic reproductisn from the —. Freier Eintritt posen eas 
cover of author’s “Bourgeois Sectarianism” : 
Right: MAY DAY MEETING LEAFLET, 1907 Zahlreicher Besuch erwiinscht ! 


Exact photographic reproduction 


Printed by A. Havelka, 109, Charlotte St.. W. 
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existence of class-society, the Lassallean or 
Social Democratic Citizen Army scheme, is 
the proposal of an anti-proletarian shop- 
keeper Bismarckian Socialism, seeking the 
continuance of capitalism. 

13.—Direct Action, as such, being unable to 
secure unto the workers the maintenance of 
any reforms temporarily gained, and econ- 
omic laws always tending to prove the reality 
of the iron-law of wages, palliative Industrial 
action is as re-actionary as palliative Parlia- 
mentary action, and tends equally to divert 
the worker’s attention from the real goal of 
Communism. 

14.—The work of the working-class being 
the overthrow of capitalism and the negation 
of its method of administration, as a struggle 
between the social organisation of the future 
and the social organisation of the past, the 
struggle between the working-class and the 
master-class, is a political one. 

15.—Consequently, as the coming together 
on the industrial plane may be for a pallia- 
tive object and not involve political unity, 
and as industrial action, to be the action of 
the entire working-class would have for its 
object the political disruption and re-organi- 
Sation of society, the coming together of the 
workers in one party, whatever actions the 
class struggle may necessitate that party 
eee, is coming together on the political 

eld. 

16.—This political struggle does not admit 
of the proletariat sending men of their own 
class to parliament on capitalistic franchises, 
with property-vote mandates, to perpetuate 
Capitalism. 

17.—The political struggle does involve the 
negation of parliamentary action, the boycott 
of the ballot box, and the organisation of the 
workers in one INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST 
PARTY within, but antagonistic to, the Capit- 
alist States. 

18.—The class-conscious units which will go 
to form the nucleus of that party — until the 
spread of class-consciousness denotes the 
ripeness of the time for a spontaneous revo- 
lution — will deem it an impossibility for the 
working-class to secure any amelioration of 
its lot, condemn all craft or local industrial 
successes as tending to militate against 
Labour’s solidarity, and consider all activity 
of the working-class in the light of propa- 
ganda only. 

19.—The logical culmination of the class- 
struggle is to be found in the International 
repudiation of bourgeois legality by the 


working-class, Anti-Constitutional Activity, 
and the final taking over by the Internationa] 
Stay-in-Strike of the means and instruments 
of production and distribution. 

20.—In token of the political nature of the 

struggle, the Communist Party will negate 
in the Social Commonwealth it erects on the 
ruins of Capitalism on the morrow of the 
Revolution: 

(a) The legislative function which is neces- 

sary to secure the government of man, 
and meaningless outside of class- 
society. 
(b) The judicial function, representing 
the active of which the legislative is 
the passive, in the matter of man’s 
domination by man, or rather by priv- 
ate property. 

21._In place of such complex and un- 

healthy functions it will extend and simplify 
the administrative function of society, so as 
to secure the more efficient distribution and 
production of commodities, and put on record 
the fact that whereas Capitalism, concerned 
with production for profit only, made for the 
governance of persons, Communism, being 
concerned with production for use, demands 
only the administration of things. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Any person is eligible for membership who 
can conscientiously sign the following de- 
claration: 

“I desire to join the COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 
Group, and I pledge myself, if admitted as a 
member, to co-operate in promoting its ob- 
jects, and to abstain from any alliances which 
may militate against such co-operation.” 


OCOUPATION: . cccssseriieanercieageunsosvs teres 
DATED “WATS! sess. c0000 DAY) cosvauvtaate 19... 


This must be sent together with a minimum 
subscription of ong sHILLING to the Secretary, 
Rose Witcop, 35, Stanlake Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, London, W. This will secure one year’s 
membership. 


The 1912 edition of Militarism and Revolu- 
tion omits the Application for Membership 
section. Otherwise the statement is unaltered. 
Both editions of Militarism are to be seen in 
the British Museum. I believe that the 
original 1907 leaflet was sent to the Museum 
also. It is clear that this statement of 21 
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points was in circulation years before the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 and the foun- 
dation of the Third International in 1921. At 
the time that the Communist Propaganda 
Group was organised many of those who 
founded the Third (Communist) Inter- 
national were exiles in London. I met and 
addressed many of their groupings when 
there was no thought of a Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Such a social change was a happy dream, 
a vision of what might be. I addressed Anar- 


chist and Social Democratic exiles in the 
East End of London. Rose Witcop circulated 
the leaflet among them. We distributed also, 
widely and freely, Militarism and Revolution 
among them. It has intrigued me also to 
wonder why, when the International was 
organised, its statement took the form of 
21 points. Did the Communist Propaganda 
Group statement have any bearing on creat- 
ing this magic number? 
It would be interesting to know. 


43. BRIXTON AND AFTER 


Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigues 


of supporting it. 


The story of my interest in the Hindu 
struggle and my imprisonment for alleged 
Indian Sedition very slightly concerns my 
association with Rose. India’s battle for 
freedom is my story. Rose did not share my 
enthusiasm for Indian emancipation. She saw 
it as merely the efforts of rising intellectuals 
to a dangerous establishment of Nationalism 
and a bourgeois republic. My imprisonment 
is of interest in connection with Rose only 
in so far as it affected her destiny and my 
own. It certainly did that; much more than 
either of us imagined possible at that time. 

In 1948, the Strickland Press published Rex 
v. Aldred, containing full reports, ordinary 
and legal, of my two trials for sedition, Lon- 
don 1909, and Glasgow 1921. These records 
need not be detailed as part of the Rose Wit- 
cop story. It is necessary only to record that, 
on Wednesday, August 25, 1909, I was prose- 
cuted for sedition under the Newspaper Libel 
Act, of 1871. 

Everything was done strictly according to 
the terms of this Act. An application was 
made to Mr Justice Hamilton, sitting in 
Chambers, for leave to serve a summons on 
me to show cause why I should not be in- 
dicted for Seditious Libel. The summons was 
granted. Later, the same day, I appeared 
before the Judge, and failed to show cause. 
The procedure was a mere formality, dis- 
charged with great courtesy. A warrant was 
issued for my arrest. By arrangement, this 
was served on me in the evening and [ was 
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conveyed to Scotland Yard. At the Cannon 
Road Police Station I was charged with 
sedition. I was placed in a very comfortable 
cell where I was supplied with papers and a 
very nice meal. 

Next morning I was taken to Bow Street, 
where I appeared before Mr Curtis Bennett. 
Some difficulty and surprise occurred here. 
The Inspector in Charge at Cannon Road 
Station had entered the charge as one of 
seduction instead of sedition. Although I was 
charged with seducing His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects from their allegiance, this was not 
seduction in a legal sense. The Court spent a 
little time amending the entry after enquiring 
whom I had seduced morally and discovering 
that no such offence could be placed to my 
discredit. I do not know whether the magis- 
trate was relieved or not to discover that this 
was the case. 

The case was adjourned until Saturday, 
August 28, when I was committed for trial at 
the Central Criminal Court, London. Bail was 
granted in a total sum of £200 — £100 myself, 
which was purely technical, and two sureties 
of £50 each. I was deserted by the entire 
Socialist and Anarchist movement. No Hindu 
would identify himself with me. Despite the 
smallness of the bail, it was not forthcoming 
until September 3. Rose Witcop did a lot of 
anxious running around on my behalf. At 
last the money was found. It ought to have 
been forthcoming at the police court the 
moment I was committed for trial. 
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My trial took place at the Old Bailey on 
September 10, before Mr Justice Coleridge. I 
conducted my own defence both in the 
police court and the Criminal Court. The 
sentence was twelve months in the First 
Division at Brixton Prison. I was released on 
July 2, 1910. 

The imprisonment caused a temporary re- 
conciliation with the Witcop family. Rocker 
championed my case in The Worker’s Friend, 
the London Yiddish Anarchist weekly, which 
he had established in the East End. This 
journal was read by Jewish people all over 
the world. Influenced by Rocker, Milly Wit- 
cop became friendly for a few years, bul 
never quite overcame her antagonism. Polly 
Witcop, another sister who lived in Stepney 
with a German Anarchist, named Simmer- 
ling, also assumed an attitude of friendliness. 
When the first world war came she lived with 
Rose at Shepherds Bush. She never overcame 
her antagonism and I would say that, before 
she went to the United States, she came to 
hate me. This feeling was not due to any 
wrong that I had done to her. It proceeded 
from the fact that, as with Milly, she used 
the terms Anarchism and Free Love as cloaks 
for their mating behaviour. They disliked my 
forthrightness in this matter. Simon Witcop, 
the father, came slowly to regard me as the 
modern expression of an Old Testament pro- 
phet. During my imprisonment he found a 
place for me in his Sabbath prayers. After 
my release, he was most anxious for me to 
share in all his small domestic hypocrisies. 
On Saturday, he would appease his wife by 
telling her he was going to Synagogue. By 
some round-about route he would reach 
Shepherds Bush and rejoice in partaking 
largely of Gentile food. On his return home 
he would record faithfully his adventure at 
the synagogue. To what extent this satisfied 
his wife I cannot say. She, however, had 
softened towards me, and addressed me as: 
“My dear son, Guy”! 

As I have proved in my essays on the evol- 
ution of prison treatment, under “democ- 
racy”, the treatment of the political prisoner 
has grown worse. He does not enjoy the 
status nor yet the rights of the political pri- 
soner of Leigh Hunt’s and Richard Carlile’s 
time. His treatment is better than that of 
the ordinary prisoner only in an animal 
sense. He has the right to enjoy luxuries of 
various kinds if he can afford them. In this 
respect, although I did not fare as well as I 
could have done, Rose did her very best to 


rison life endurable. She brought 
ocngrten | Frere, and books. She did not 
neglect writing material. I was given the 
right to record my impressions but was not 
allowed to send them out during my impris- 
onment. These were retained by the prison 
authorities until my release. In these respects, 
Rose proved herself a devoted comrade. 

Imprisonment annoyed me with its frus- 
tration. I toyed more and more with the idea 
of producing The Herald of Revolt, which I 
had attempted to produce in 1907 from Gos- 
well Road. I visioned this paper and its effect 
on human progress, always exaggerating its 
possible influence. This was a natural ex- 
pression of my enthusiasm. I planned its 
appearance during the torturous silent hours 
of the night. I played with the thought of 
becoming a great revolutionary editor also as 
a means of quietening my fears for Rose and 
Annesley. But for this dream I believe my 
incarceration could have driven me to mad- 
ness. I cared for them very much and I was 
wondering always what was happening to 
them. This was a vanity of anxiety, I saw 
myself as Providence and imagined Rose and 
Annesley could not live withcut me. Events 
proved that my fears were ill-founded. I was 
not God. They survived quite well without 
any providing on my part. My worry was 
none-the-less very real. 

My imprisonment affected Rose also. It be- 
gan a complete change in our relationship. 
At the time, neither of us realised this fact. 
Yet it was so. 

Two events stand out in my memory in con- 
nection with my release from Brixton Prison. 

On the morning of my release I was treated 
with great courtesy by the prison officials. 
The Governor was appalled by my ideas but 
liked my style. The Chief Warder was friendly 
to me because of the smile which expressed 
my general cheeriness and hid any sorrow I 
might feel. Rose Witcop and Mylius were 
allowed into the prison to greet me and to 
convey me to freedom. 

Rose greeted me with a slight kiss, Mylius 
said: “Rose and I have had a good time to- 
gether. I am sorry you are coming out.” 

These words were like a douche of cold 
water. I felt their cruelty, Mv joy at being 
free was damped. Rose heard what Mylius 
said but kept silent. Her manner expressed 
no disapproval and I do not know if she 
agreed with them. Maybe she felt that it was 
wiser to say nothing. 

I thought: “What a welcome!” 
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I said at once: “Well, I am sorry to disturb 
any happiness. Surely, however, you do not 
feel that it is necessary for me to sojourn in 
prison. My freedom will not cause me to stand 
between Rose and her desires.” 

I did not feel too happy on the road to 
Shepherds Bush. I was grateful to Rose for 
what she had done during my imprisonment. 
If what Mylius had said was right, I felt that 
I should express a greater gratitude for her 
practical helpfulness. She could not realise 
how night after night I had worried over her 
well-being. 

On the Sunday following my release I spoke 
at Brockwell Park, where the Secularists wel- 
comed me to what is termed freedom on their 
platform. 

I found waiting for me in the audience my 
comrade Karl Lahr, who has become better 
known since as Charles Lahr. 

Lahr had made himself known some years 
before when he first came to London from 
Germany. At that time he could speak hardly 
a word of English. Within a year he was a 
fluent English speaker, who knew every inch 
of London, and all the short cuts and strange 


turnings of the great city. He worked as a 
baker and baker’s roundsman. He oecame 
part of the Bohemian life of London, a lead- 
ing character in its political underground of 
revolt. He developed a wide knowledge of 
English literature and was soon known as one 
of the London booksellers. He had no eye to 
gain; he simply loved literature and the 
struggle of the common people. Lahr is still 
one of the great political characters in Lon- 
don. He has played a magnificent part in 
developing proletarian thought. 

With Lahr I established the Ferrer Adult 
School in November 1910. I have reproduced 
a handbill issued in connection with this ac- 
tivity. This announcement speaks for itself. 
The views boldly advanced in this invitation 
I subscribe to still, without alteration of any 
kind. Rose did not take much part in this 
activity but she circulated the handbill out- 
Side Hyde Park; at meetings held in the East 
End of London by myself and others; and 
also at meetings addressed by me in Ham- 
mersmith, which now became what Clerken- 
well had formerly been to me, as a local 
centre of activity. 


44, DOMESTIC CHANGES 


Perfect freedom of choice in marriage will 


only be possible when all are economically 
equal, and no question of social rank or 
material advantage can have the slightest 


influence in determining that choice. 
— ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE 


Immediately following my imprisonment, 
Rose Witcop left Stanlake Road, which the 
trial had made notorious. She repaired to 
another sub-let at 64 Minford Gardens, Shep- 
herds Bush, where the landlady showed great 
understanding and sympathy so long as I 
remained in prison. 

Rose was asked to leave Stanlake Road 
not because the landlady objected to my 
using the address for publishing-propaganda 
activity. And she did not rush the matter. 
She was very reasonable. After all, she was 
a quite orthodox person and she was horri- 
fied by the press headlines. The News of the 
World published a sketch of me in the dock 
in which most certainly I looked like some 
kind of criminal hybrid, a cross between a 
sexual pervert and an assassin, slinking 


through dark alley ways after midnight 
pursuing some nefarious purpose. Then the 
newspaper headlines, without actually say- 
ing so, implied that, in some mysterious 
fashion, I was part and parcel of a conspir- 
acy to carry out a vendetta of wholesale 
political assassination on behalf of Indian 
National Freedom. Even that struggle to- 
wards freedom was deemed an _ offence 
against every principle of social righteous- 
ness. What a world! No wonder the poor 
landlady was shocked. 

Orthodox though she was, and despite some 
progress made in the world since then, the 
world, looking back, seems to have had more 
freedom of vision in those days than it has 
now. This may be an illusion on my part. Yet 
so it seems to me. 
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This. Stanlake Road adventure was a con- 
tinuance of the setting forth on the yoyage 
of a revolutionary political life that had be- 
gun in Goswell Road. It was the same harbor 
but a different dock. 

Propaganda was interrupted naturally by 
imprisonment. Rese had to care for our son, 
Annesiey. She had to go out to work and got 
a Mrs Martin to care for him. Mrs Martin 
was a member of the Salvation Army but 
somehow got to know Rose and was anxious 
to render this service. Her husband was a 
very ordinary working man without any 
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clear ideas who vaguely felt that I wanteq 
to serve the ccmmon people. He admirea 
me. Mrs Martin, despite her attachment 
to the Salvation Army, had fallen for 
Rose. She received a small reward for her 
servites, which she accepted reluctantly. As 
the years went by she developed religious 
mania and died in an asylum. I found her a 
very good woman in her actions but a very 
stupid person in conversation. 

Rose found that no actual help was forth- 
coming except from our very dear and loyal 
friend, the Rev. Charles Voysey, of the Theis- 
tic Church. Rose secured clerical work, at. 
very poor wages, through the help of George: 
Davison. He was connected with the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company and also a manag- 
ing director of Kodak. He had been a poor 
man and had supported Charles Bradlaugh 
in some of his Freethought activity. Davison 
was a patron of Anarchism in his spare time. 
He had very strong and I think somewhat 
radical views on furniture and rcom decora- 
tion. Rose objected to his manner of patron-. 
age and to his dictatorship in questions of art 
and culture. She repelled some very real help 
he offered. A mutual antagonism arose be- 
tween them to her detriment. She did not 
mind this. After my release, Davison sought 
me out, and endeavoured to bridge the gap. 
I had my own difference of outlook on other 
matters. In the end he definitely supported 
an Anarchist activity to which I was oppcsed. 
It Was not a free but a dictated movement 
eed Co patronage. Rose had some right 
on her side. 

The landlady at Minford Gardens liked 
Mylius. She applauded his gentlemanly style 
which I considered to be a mere veneer. I re- 
garded him as being fundamentally worth- 
less as a man and as a thinker. His politeness 
and studied correctness; of speech charmed 
and flattered the landlady. When I came out 
of prison, she looked at me with disdain, and. 
made it clear that she considered me a rough- 
neck, and a person of dubious morals. I did 
not swear and if my voice was somewhat loud 
it was not raucous, She saw nothing in my 
manner that merited even politeness on her 
part. So migration became inevitable. No 
Gare Propaganda was done from Minford 

Rose set about fincing another address, 
man We both felt had to be in Shepherds 
ee ; Within a few weeks we were settled at 
recta ca Gardens. Rose had discovered 

Was to prove a great London propa- 
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ganda centre down to January 1926. Down to 
1924 it was our centre. After that, it became 
‘simply a centre from which I worked, whea 
in London, in conjunction with Bakunin 
‘House, Glasgow. 

Here it: was that in December 1910, I started 
the regular monthly publication of my first 
‘paper, The Herald of Revolt. This was sub- 
titled “An Organ of The Coming Social Revo- 
lution”. 

On Monday, February 21, 1921, an attempt 
‘was made by the landlady, Mrs Martha Ellen 
‘Fawcett, to deprive us of our tenancy. The 
West London County Court Judge showed a 
great sense cf fairness and turned down the 
‘application with very strong comment cn 
political vittimisation and worthless respsc- 
tabiiity. He paid a great tribute to Rose and 
myself in recording his decision. He would 
listen to no argument based on political 
raids by the police and held that such raids 
‘did not invalidate our right of tenancy. He 
‘was most severe on arguments based on this 
action of the authorities. He ruled that poli- 
tical raids were no evidence of undesirability 
cas tenants. 

In all, Richmond Gardens was raided five 
‘times by the police between the years 1910 
cand 1921. 

First, there was the aftermath of the 
Indian Sociologist imprisonment and my de- 
‘mand for Savarkar’s release. My rooms were 
raided for the addresses of Hindu revolution- 
‘aries. Had this raid been successful a great 
number of arrests would have taken place in 
India of persons who were not suspected of 
‘possessing revolutionary sympathies. This 
raid was a complete failure. 

The authorities were very angry. A few 
‘months later another raid was staged. I was 
‘warned that this was keing planned by a 
police cfficer who admired me and took a 
‘great risk. Consequently this raid failed also. 

The Mylius case caused the third raid. 
‘Neither Rose nor I had anything to do with 
Mylius in connection with his alleged offence. 
His action did not meet with our approval. 
We were not interested in monarchy as re- 


gards the moral conduct of any given mon- 
arch. A king could have been a saint and 
each of us would have be2n opposed to him 
aS a monarch. We were opposed to the insti- 
tution and not the man. A deposed king we 
could respect as a citizen. Hence we had no 
sympathy with the political offence of which 
Mylius was said to have been guilty. 

Our only contacts with Mylius were purely 
versonal. Rose felt a great friendship towards 
him. Pending his trial she did all she could 
to help him. After Arthur Newton had 
dropped his case, and refused to act for him, 
and no other lawyer would touch it, I visited 
him as legal friend and adviser. He paid no 
need to my advice. My visit served no pur- 
pose. 

The birth control literature raid was the 
consequence of Rose’s association with Mar- 
garet Sanger. 

Finally, there was The Red Commune. This 
was an entirely illegal proceeding. I was ar- 
rested without a warrant and was never 
brought legally before the Glasgow Courts. It 
was simply a matter of force. The Socialist 
movement paid no attention to this obvious 
illegality. 

Another feature of my life at’ Richmond 
Gardens was interference with my mail. Tce 
authorities had a postal mission equally with 
myself. Only it was to retard my activity, 
whereas mine was to extend it. For years, my 
post was Celivered by special delivery. It 
never arrived at the ordinary post time but 
usually two hours later. My correspondence 
was opened and read by the authorities be- 
fore it was received by me. I took the matter 
up with Arthur Henderson when he was 
Home Secretary. The question was raised in 
Parliament. He evaded the issue and justified 
the action of those in authority. I raised the 
question again in a letter. My letter was pub- 
lished by the Daily Herald. No result fol- 
lowed. Naturally. What was lamentable was 
the total lack of interest shown in the right 
of private letter-writing. The political care2r- 
ists had no interest in the fundamentals of 
citizen liberty. 


ERRATA. First line, page 361: “104 Thorpe- 
bank Road” should be “103”. , 

Page 396. Delete last two lines, second coi- 
umn. The comparison of E!eanor Marx with 
Madame Bovary is absurd. It is due to very 
bad writing and correction on my part. 
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45. MYLIUS AND JAMES 


There is an immortal courage and prophecy 
in every sane soul that cannot, must not, 
under any circumstances, capitulate. 


During my sojourn at Brixton, Rose had 
grown very friendly with E.F. Mylius. From 
Paris, Sir Waller Strickland wrote to me, 
sent me £10, and expressed his desire to be- 
come associated with my work after iny re- 
lease. This wish was realised. In Paris, also, 
the American author, Edward Holton Jumes, 
started a small paper called Ca Ira, vhich he 
published from 22 Rue Saint-Dominique. 
Subsequently he changed the title to The 
Liberator. In the first-issue of Ca Ira, James 
applauded my stand for the freedom of the 
press. He wrote: 


There is liberty of the press in France 
under the republic. Is there liberty of the 
press in England? Ask Guy Aldred. 


Guy Aldred is now serving a year’s sen- 
tence in an English prison for having ex- 
pressed a personal opinion on a politicdl 
question. You see how beautifully the liberty 
of the press works in England. 


We regard it as an honor to be acquainted 
with one real Anglo-Sazon man who is. not a 
snob nor a king’s toady and who was not 
brought up in a royal stew. That man is Guy 
Aldred, now serving a sentence in a British 
dungeon for having dared to utter his per- 
sonal opinion upon a political question. We 
wish there were a few more men in England 
and fewer kings, dukes and snobs. 


James had been a Unitarian minister but 
had resigned because of a strong tendency 
towards Agnosticism and Atheism. I think he 
was a Deist rather than an out-and-out 
Atheist but did not object to being classified 
as an Atheist. He was a nephew of Henry 
James, the novelist and essayist, and of 
William James, the psychologist and philo- 
sopher. On his return to the United-States E. 
H. James sometimes occupied the Unitarian 
pulpit but he objected to prayers and hymns 
and all that represented worship. He con- 
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sidered the act of worship a substitute for 
service and a mockery of the teaching of 
Jesus. He believed in Jesus and held that he 
was a political rebel. His researches on this 
question revealed a very clear understanding 
and did great credit to him as a scholar. He 
was too radical in this matter to be appreci- 
ated. When Socialists refer to Jesus they ex- 
press approval in a somewhat slovenly man- 
ner. James was all for scholastic understand- 
ing. He was right in this matter. The com- 
mon people did not have the leisure required 
for such study and James did not have a 
popular approach. His remoteness destroyed 
his appeal. ; 

James was very fond of letter writing once 
his interest was roused. My imprisonment 
had inspired him. He got in touch with 
Krishnavarma and other Hindus then living 
in Paris and with Strickland, who was living 
in Paris at this time, and in close contact 
with all members of the Hindu colony. The 
result was that within a month of my im- 
prisonment he was writing to Rose every day. 

Rose had little time for letter writing. 
Then the Indian cause did not appeal to her 
because she felt that Indian Nationalism was 
not Anarchism. She did not feel the warmth 
that possessed James. Consequently she 
transferred the answering of James to 
Mylius. He entered into the correspondence 
with great enthusiasm but not from the most 
idealist motives. 

Up to the time that he came to reply to 
James, Mylius had shown no enthusiasm for 
the Hindu cause. His attitude changed. Be- 
fore long he was persuading James to back 
him in small Stock Exchange gambling. In 
return he discussed with James the question. 
of attacking the monarchy. 

Although Mylius could not foresee the con- 
Sequences, his association with Rose Witcop 
during my imprisonment, and his correspon- 
dence with James, affected the whole course 
of his life. It led to arrest, imprisonment, and 
self-imposed exile in the United States. 


ee 
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46. POSTAL MISSION RESULTS 


Cast thy bread upon the waters... 


17 Richmond Gardens, Shepherds Bush, 
was the last and most revolutionary of my 
London propaganda centres. I left it to estab- 
lish Bakunin House in Glasgow. I located 
myself in Scotland’s industrial capital. From 
Glasgow my work reached all over the world 
more thoroughly and more completely than 
it had done from London. For many years it 
seemed a very local propaganda, not com- 
pletely confined to Glasgow, but tending to 
be restricted to Scotland. There were occa- 
sional visits to London and even to some 
English cities. But it became more and more 
Scottish and then, as regards direct personal 
contact, completely Glasgow. As a_ postal 
propaganda, my activity reached all over the 
world as it had never done before. 

This change was due to my activity at 
Richmond Gardens. At Goswel!t Road I had 
a very small and dilapidated press. After I 
left Clerkenwell I had no press. Still I 
founded the Herald of Revolt, the first of my 
revolutionary papers, at Richmond Gardens. 
This paper was started in December 1910. It 
was the prelude to all my later agitation. I 
had to put the printing out and had much 
trouble with my printer over the nature of 
the contents. Usually I got my way. 

As a Boy Preacher I had believed in the 
value of the postal mission, only I had very 
little to post. Contact with Charles Voysey 
developed my belief in the value of postal 
propaganda. It possessed the charm of pene- 
trating into unknown territory. There was a 
touch of mystery about such activity. One 
could not see what would result from the 
mere putting of a pamphlet, duly stamped, 
into a post box, and thus sending it by un- 
known hands to an unknown person. It was 
like performing a miracle. 

These thoughts moved me to send out some 
of the pamphiets I published from Goswell 
Road and from Stanlake Road. Pamphlets 
seemed, however, to lack urgency of circula- 
tion. They possessed a lasting quality which 
made time seem unimportant. The call of 
the postal mission became more vital when I 
started the Herald of Revolt. In a way, a very 
decided way, the postal mission decided my 
future. It took me to Glasgow finally and 
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probably played a large part in shaping my 
relations with Rose. Neither of us foresaw 
the consequences of this activity, even 
though we often walked at night round to 
Blythe Road Post Office and put a large 
number of stamped packages into the post 
office box and then walked back in joyful 
mood to Richmond Gardens. We had done a 
good evening’s work. 

A journal or paper has a transient vital 
value that pamphlets lack. The reading mat- 
ter may be important only for a moment. Its 
worth will decline with the passage of time. 
It will be dwarfed from a matter of supreme 
urgency to a mere item of history and may 
be not so much as an item. Yet its vitality 
may effect a destiny. 

A pamphlet is different. At the moment it 
may appear to be extremely dull and of small 
consequence. One may regard it as a lifeless 
creation. Yet its ultimate worth may be very 
great. It may prove to be a work of great his- 
torical significance. Headlines are not always 
indices to events. 

All this is true. Yet the Herald of Revolt 
achieved changes that my pamphlets failed 
to achieve and even tended to make the 
pamphlets important. I felt that I had to get 
the Herald of Revolt circulated. So what I 
did not circulate at meetings I distributed 
through the post and searched the news- 
papers for addresses. Many a letter-writer to 
the editor received an unexpected piece of 
reading. It was this very searching, and act- 
ing on the searching, that contributed to my 
settlement in Glasgow. 

One day, early in 1911, I saw a letter in the 
London Times, written from an hotel in New- 
castle. The writer was a man who signed 
himself “Joe Robertson”. Away went a batch 
of pamphlets and Herald of Revolts. No word 
came back. I wondered if he got the litera- 
ture. Nearly a year later I received a letter 
from the Glasgow Clarion Scouts, then a 
most active body. I discovered that Joe Rob- 
ertson lived in Glasgow and was a member 
of the Clarion Scouts and on its propaganda 
committee. Another member was Isaac W. 
Shields. I was asked to state my terms for a 
week’s propaganda. I did so. The result was 
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an invitation to Glasgow, a successful cam- 
paign, and the establishment of the Glasgow 
Communist Group. After my imprisonment 
as a war resister, I returned to Glasgow for 
propaganda on behalf of the Glasgow Com- 
munist Group. This was in 1919. Bakunin 
House and the Bakunin Press were estab- 
lished. The full story of this Glasgow cam- 
paign will be told later. It also has a bearing 
on my attitude towards Rose during the 
perilous 1916-1919 period. 

From Richmond Gardens I conducted my 
campaign for the release of V.D. Savarkar 
and exposed the part played by Briand in 
handing him over to the Indian Government 
after his escape to French soil. This was a 
dastardly betrayal of the right of political 
asylum and an almost inconceivable act of 
political treachery by one who had secured 
his status in society by first of all being an 
Anarchist and then becoming a Social Demo- 
crat. This story will be told in the Indian 
section of this autobiography. Although Rose 
Witcop helped in this campaign, it does not 
actually belong to her story. 

As the reader knows already I was charged 
on April 14, 1916, with being an absentee 
under the Military Service Act. Actually I was 
never called to the colours and the authori- 
ties claimed that I had been called up by 
proclamation. Technically this was true but 
it was a specious pretence. Under this Act, 
and the later one, persons were called to the 
colours. The conduct of the authorities in 
this case, and the question of my mating re- 
lations with Rose, demand full factual state- 
ment and discussion. Rose was faced with 
the threat of deportation to Czarist Russia, 
and separation from her son at the time of 
my arrest and imprisonment for military 
service resistance, 

I closed down the Herald of Revolt in May 
1914, after issuing it regularly each month 
since December 1910. I had come to dislike 
the format. In June 1914, I commenced The 
Spur, in which Rose played such a large part. 
I have dealt with that. As a result of The 
Spur championing Margaret Sanger, the lat- 
ter stayed at Richmond Gardens on one of 
her visits, and later visited Glasgow. Rose 
championed her cause boldly and fearlessly. 
This championship resulted in the prosecu- 


tion of both Rose and myself and a raid on 
both 17 Richmond Gardens, Shepherds Bush, 
and Bakunin House, Glasgow. Incidentally, a 
detective visited me afterwards at Burnbank 
Gardens and begged me to give him a copy of 
the pamphlet for his personal use. I did so. 
Although one should rarely trust the police, 
it seems that my faith was justified, and that 
his request was purely personal and genuine. 

I have mentioned the visit Rose paid to 
Germany in company with Margaret Sanger. 
Later, following my Red Commune arrest, 
Rose went to the Soviet Union and attended 
a Congress of the Third International. She 
gave an interview to the Soviet Press in Mos- 
cow, which appeared under a very bold head- 
line. 

Margaret Sanger has sketched an outline 
of our domestic life at Richmond Gardens in 
her autobiography. Our son, Annesley, now 
turned fifty, is described as a child of seven. 
It is an amusing and interesting account. 

Although Rose came to Glasgow on more 
than one occasion, and associated with the 
Glasgow Communist Group, and Anti-Parlia- 
mentary Communist Federation, my activity 
in Scotland tended to drive us apart. Rose 
spoke in Glasgow. In 1921, when I went to 
Barlinnie Prison, the Eastern or Shettleston 
Group of the A.P.C.F. gave her delegate cre- 
dentials to go to Moscow. These facts not- 
withstanding, her interests were in London 
and mine were in Glasgow. In London, once 
more owing to my world postal activity, 
which had brought me into touch with Mar-— 
garet Sanger, Rose had decided to establish a 
Family Limitation centre. This she did. Al- 
though prosecution brought us together, our 
interests diverged. Hence the cleavage. 

The mating and marriage events sand- 
wiched Rose’s support of my war-resistance 
activity and the birth control campaign. As 
this raises most important issues I have de- 
cided to depart from stric t chronological 
recording and to give an account of the 
Family Limitation prosecution first. After 
that, the story of Rose will tend to end, with 
an account of our mating and irregular Scots 
Marriage, and her death. The reaction of the 
Socialist movement to the challenges of Rose 
and myself to society in these aspects, will 
define our stand. 
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PRINIED AND PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY 


This issue of No Traitor’s Gait! tells the 
Story of the organisation of Communist 
propaganda in London from 1907 to 1914. It 
describes the part played by Roze Witcop and 
the author in that pioneer activity. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, Vol. 2 are still on sale, 
Price 8d. each, post free. 

Number 1 tells the story of the Anarchist 
movement in Britain. 

Number 3, Volume 2, continues the story of 
the Anarchist movement, : 


Number 4 should be circulated widely by 
everyone interested in the Struggle for sex 
equality. 

Number 5 records Rose Witcop’s challenge 
to the orthodoxy of her time in relation to 
marriage and birth control. The account of 
her stand will be completed in Number 7. 


Vol. 1, No Traitor’s Gait!, bound in green 
cloth, gold lettered is out of print. 


Single parts (2-12) Vol. 1 can be obtained, 
6d. each, post free for 8d. Sets, unbound, 
except for No. 1, which is out of print, 7s. 6d. 
post free. 


‘When completed No Trattor’s Gait! will 
prove to be a very thorough study of the 
Socialist, Anarchist and Freethought move- 
ments in Britain during the last half century. 
Actually it will treat of aspects of the 
Struggle in U.S.A., Europe and India. 


Have No Traitor’s Gait! posted direct to 
your address immediately on publication. The 
Subscription rate is 8s. post free, payable in 
advance, for 12 issues. 
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